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Another  Anfwer 


TO  THE 


LETTERS 


of  the  Right  Hon. 


WILLIAM  PITT,  Efq; 


TO 


RALPH  ALLEN,  Efq; 


In  which  the  Reafons  are  affigned  for  not  ve¬ 
nerating  the  Adminiftration  of  that  late  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State,  and  for  fubfcribing  to  the 
Term  Adequate,  in  relation  to  the  Peace, 

By  Another  M  E  M  B  E  R  of  the 
Corporation  qf  BAT  H. 


Ob  bee c  Jaffa  abs  te  Spernor. 


Terent. 


LONDON,  1763. 
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SIR, 

AS  Mr.  Alleh  has  been  pleafed,  In  his 
anfwers  to  your  letters,  relating  to  the 
Bath  Addrefs,  to  declare  that  he  has 
the  higheft  regard,  and  even  veneration  for 
your  whole  conduct  in  the  miniftry ;  and  that 
he  has  no  apology  to  make  for  the  expreflion, 
adequate ,  as  applied  to  the  peace ;  permit  me, 
Who  have  neither  regard  nor  veneration  for 
your  whole  conduct,  and  who,  as  a  member 
of  the  Corporation  of  Bath,  am  equally  con- 
cerned  with  the  apologift,  to  aftign  my  rea- 
fons  for  confenting  to  the  above  term.  By 
this  I  mean  not  only  to  fhew  you  on  What 
grounds  that  epithet  appears  juft  to  my  appre- 
henfion;  but  why  it  ought  to  appear  fo  to 
yourfelf  above  all  men  living.  But  before  t 
attempt  to  juftify  the  propriety  of  that  expref¬ 
lion,  be  pleafed  to  indulge  me  in  laying  down 
my  reafons  for  not  venerating  your  conduct. 

There  are  many  motives  to  be  fuggefted, 
which  might  induce  a  perfon  of  Mr.  Allen’s 
humane  difpofition,  to  apologize  for  opinions 
in  which  he  differs  from  you.  And  as  he 
mentions  gratitude  to  be  one  of  them,  that  ge¬ 
nerous  fenfation  may  not  have  operated  the 
leaft  to  the  above  purpofe ;  becaufe  it  was  by 
your  means,  at  the  requeft  of  the  expiring 
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JVfr.  Potter,  that  the  Lambeth  Doctor  fo  am  a* 
zine>ly  afcended  the  throne  of*  a  right  reverend 
iuthci  in  god.  As  that  ingenuous  and  mealy- 
mouthed  divine  is  known  to  influence  too 
much  on  the  man  of  virtue,  this  veneration  of 
your  coridudl  may  have  been  profeffed  in  order 
to  coincide  with  the  advertifement  prefixed  to 
that  prelate’s  lingular  performance  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  grace.  In  that  concife  and  extra¬ 
vagant  piodudiion  it  is  allerted,  that,  had  you 
done  two  things,  you  would  for  the  fir  ft  time 
have  been  a  copier ;  and  of  no  lefs  man  than 
Scipio  Africanus.  The  firft  of  thefe  is,  “  if 
“  you  had  undertaken  the  vindication  of  ycur 
miniftry”  the  fecond,  “  if,  after  vindicat- 
“  ing  it,  you  had  led  the  people  to  prayers.” 
A.s  you  have  neither  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
your  adminiration  nor  led  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  from  their  duty  to  their  country,  to  that 
to  their  God,  it  remains  that  you  are  totally 
unlike  the  Roman  whom  the  bifhop  obliquely 
infinuates  you  refemble.  Indeed  he  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  leading  men  to  devotion  is  the  taji 
fervice  a  patriot  minifter  can  render  to  his 
country,  wherefore  I  who  am  perfuaded  that 
you  deferve  not  that  illufirious  appellation, 
am  convinced  alfo  that  you  will  never  lead  them 
to  the  temples  of  the  Deity. 

In  any  other  man  fave  the  prelate  of  Glou- 
ceffer,  it  had  been  furprizing  that  at  the  head 
of  a  performance  on  the  fubjedt  of  grace  and 
tru.h,  it  fhould  be  declared  that  in  performing 
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the  above  particulars  you  had  there  only  been 
a  copier,  when  it  is  demonftrable  from  all 
your  public  a&ions,  that  you  have  trodden  on 
the  very  fteps  and  copied  the  very  meafures  of 
your  predeceflors.  And  as  mifreprefentation 
befpeaks  neither  the  influence  of  grace  nor  of 
truth,  I  am  grieved  that  a  right  revend  father 
in  god,  the  champion  for  both,  fhould  have 
compared  the  oppofition  which  has  been 
made  to  your  meafures,  by  men  ot  the  fiift 
rank,  to  that  of  Nsevius,  an  obfcure  plebeian, 
againft  thofe  of  Scipio. 

Livy,  whofe  grandeur  and  fublimity  the 
prelate  has  profaned  by  his  impure  and  paul- 
try  tranflation  in  his  advertifement,  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  Nsevius,  tells  him 
that  the  two  Petillii,  Tribunes  of  the  people, 
no  obfcure  magiftrates  in  Rome,  were  his  ac- 
cufers.  Notwithftanding  this  filence  of  the 
hiftorian  on  that  head,  the  advocate  of  grace 
and  truth  has  inferted,  in  order  to  adapt  the 
words  of  Scipio  to  his  candid  manners  and  af- 
fertion,  “  let  us  leave  then  this  fellow  to  him- 
“  felf,”  a  fentence  which  is  not  only  an  in¬ 
terpolation,  but  rank  nonfence ;  unlefs  his  re¬ 
verence  can  explain  in  what  manner  a  mail 
may  be  left  without  himfelf.  But  fir  as  the 
bifhop  has  only  mentioned  two  things  which 
you  have  not  done,  as  the  grounds  of  refem- 
blance  between  yourfelf  and  the  Roman,  if 
they  had  been  done ;  permit  me  to  afiert  that 
had  you  performed  them,  you  had  no  more 
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yefembled  the  illuftrious  Scipjo  than  John 
Weftley  the  IMethodift,  who  has  frequntly  led 
his  followers  from  a  defence  of  his  conduct  to 
the  offering  of  prayers; ;  and  whom  the  right 
reverend  prelate  has  exerted  himfelf  to  prove 
the  moft  ridiculous  of  all  men. 

In  order  therefore  to  complete  the  diflimili- 
tude  between  you  and  Africanus,  and  to  fhew 
how  many  things  you  fhould  have  done  to 
have  created  a  juft  refemblance  between  you, 
I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  comparing  his  and 
your  qualities  and  aftions ;  and  the  rather  that 
by  this  method  I  fhall  be  enabled  to  explain 
"why  I  do  not  venerate  your  conduit  in  the  ad- 
miniftration. 

\  *  *'  ^  1 

Scipio  appeas  to  have  been  a  fcholar  from 
the  known  aftiftance  which  he  afforded  to 
Terence  in  the  compolition,  characters  and 
language  of  his  Comedies.  You  appear  not  to 
be  fo,  from  the  ftyle  and  abfurdities  of  all 
your  letters,  and  particularly  in  your  firft  to 
Mr.  Allen,  in  which  you  do  denominate  the 
epithet  adequate,  which  exprefles  quality ,  to  be 
a  defeription.  The  Roman  was  a  gentleman, 
as  is  evinced  from  all  his  manners,  and  moft 
exprefsly  in  his  behaviour  to  the  Spanifh  prince 
and  princefs.  You  feem  to  be  altogether  the  con- 
trary,  from  your  univerfal  arrogance  to  your 
fuperiors, 

Scipio  with  Angular  modefty,  after  having 
fubdued  Spain,  defeated  Hanibal,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  Carthaginians’  to  fue  for  peace,  of¬ 
fered 
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fered  to  ferve  as  lieutenant  general  under  his 
brother,  and  executed  that  duty  with  due  fub- 
miflion-  You,  Sir,  puffed  by  conquefls  of 
other  men,  to  which  you  little  contributed, 
refufed  to  ferve  your  King,  becaufe  you  could 
not  fovereignly  over-rule  him;  to  remain  a 
member  of  his  council,  becaufe  you  could  not 
abfolutely  didate  therein ;  and  renounced  the 
reprefentaion  of  the  city  of  Bath,  becaufe  the 
conftituents  are  not  unanimoufly  of  your  opi¬ 
nion  ;  inftances  of  infolence  or  delirium  not  to 
be  exampled  in  the  hiftories  of  paft  ages. 

Scipio  when  accufed,  of  malverfation  of  the 
public  money,  by  the  tribune  of  the  people, 
declining  the  iffue  of  a  trial,  whatever  might 
be  his  reafons  for  that  conduct,  retired  from 
Rome  to  Literninum,  and  lived  and  died  in 
peace,  without  attempting  to  diflurb  the  tran¬ 
quility  of  his  country. 

You,  after  your  faftidious  refignation  retired 
to  Hayes,  where  you  have  been  continually 
pregnant  with  ill-favoured  brats  which  Lord 
Temple,  your  midwife,  bringing  intothe  world, 
has  delivered  to  ’fquire  WILKES  their  dry 
nurfe  to  be  plentifully  fed  with  the  pap  of  im¬ 
pudence  and  fedition,  in  order  to  make  them 
look  plump  and  well-liking  to  the  populace. 

Africanus  was  an  orator  and  a  general,  as 
is  evident  from  the  writings  of  the  Roman  his¬ 
torians,  where  force  of  argument,  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  expreflion  evince  the  firfl,  and  his 
victories  the  fecond.  < 
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You  are  a  declaimer  and  no  general.  Your 
bombaft  expreflfions,  falfe  metaphors,  and  ina¬ 
nity  of  argument  manifeft  this  truth.  And  you 
were  never  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  refio-nimr 
your  military  profeffions,  prefered  the  minis¬ 
terially  dragooning  the  Englifh  into  expence 
and  ruin,  to  that  of  riding  a  cornet  in  the  troops 
of  your  Sovereign. 

Scipio  improved  his  genius  and  under  Hand¬ 
ing  in  the  above  excellencies  by  the  conftant 
fludy  of  the  works  of  Xenophon. 

You  have  derived  your  Skill  in  declamation 
from  Abernethy’s  fermons,  your  flowing  and 
jejune  language  from  Mafon’s  Caractacus,  your 
knowledge  of  the  Englifh  conftitution  from 
Virgil’s  AEneid,  and  your  unalterable  opinions 
from  Ovid’s  Metamorphofis,  for  thefe  are 
known  to  be  your  favorite  authors. 

The  Roman  commanded  in  perfon  in  Spain, 
Africa  and  other  kingdoms. 

•  You  have  been  totally  unengaged  in  military 
employments  of  command. 

The  vidlories  of  Africanus  were  the  works 
of  his  own  hands  and  of  his  own  wifdom, 
and  proceeded  from  preparations  which  were 
adequate  to  the  defign.  Yours  were  due  to 
the  courage  and  Skill  of  other  men,  the  ca¬ 
pricious  boons  of  fortune,  and  the  blunders  of 
your  enemies;  all  which  Supplied  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  your  preparations.  Witnefs  for  the 
firft,  the  conqueft  of  Quebec  by  general  Wolfe, 
for  the  Second ;  the  victory  of  Minden ;  for 
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the  third,  the  prefervation  of  Quebec  under 
general  Murray,  the  capitulation  of  Gaudaloupe, 
and  the  management  of  the  intended  expedition 
from  Brel!. 

Scipio  preferved  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  countrymen,  and  never  planned  expedi¬ 
tions  but  where  the  expence  of  the  former,  and 
conqueft  in  the  latter,  were  neceflary  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  public  welfare. 

Youlavifhed  our  blood  and  treafure  where 
no  benefit  could  be  derived  to  the  nation,  from 
the  profufion  ;  and  planned  expeditions  where 
victory  could  bring  no  advantage.  Witnefs  the 
thoufands  flain  and  ftarved  in  Germany,  whofe 
manes  ought  to  haunt  your  llumbers.  Witnefs 
your  Knight-errant  enterprizes  on  the  coal!  of 
France  again!!  St.  Maloes  ;  the  defeat  at  St- 
Cas ;  and  your  conquel!  of  Bellille,  which,  to 
this  hoi  r,  remains  inexplicable  in  what  man¬ 
ner  it  could  prove  a  benefit  to  England. 

Africanus  neither  condemned  the  treaties 
which  Rome  had  concluded,  nor  the  adminif- 
tration  of  the  great,  becaufe  he  was  not  in  fu- 
preme  command,  nor  applauded  them  when  in  it. 

You,  when  out  of  office  execrated  the  alli¬ 
ance  with  Pruffia,  and  pronounced  that  the 
purfuit  of  German  meafures  would  undo  this 
kingdom  ;  and  yet  when  you  received  the  reins 
of  government,  you  renewed  the  treaty  with 
Pruffia,  purified  the  fupport  of  Hanover  with 
infinitely  more  ardour  than  thofe  whom  you 
had  fuppianted  ever  prefumed  to  attempt  ; 
-  and 


and  in  this,  with  all  due  reverence  to  the  pre¬ 
late  of  Gloucefter,  you  were  a  moft  fervile 
copier  of  thofe  whom  you  had  egregioufly  af¬ 
fected  to  defpife,  or  fomething  lefs  juftifiable. 

The  Roman  preferred  none  to  places  of 
command,  but  fuch  whofe  intellect  and  talents 
adapted  then  to  the  difcharge  of  their  feveral 
duties.  You  declared  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  that  the  mifconduft  of  Lord  Anfon  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  was  owing  to  his 
want  of  undemanding,  the  moft  irremediable 
of  all  qualifications ;  and  then  by  compromifc 
reftored  him,  and  thofe  whom  you  had  fre¬ 
quently  declared  to  be  equally  infufficient,  to 
the  polls  from  which  they  had  been  difmified. 
You  fent  General  Blythe  to  command  the  ex¬ 
pedition  againft  St.  Cas,  Abercrombie  againft 
Ticonderago,  and  Forbes  againft  fort  du 
Quefne. 

Scipio  preferred  the  wellfare  of  his  native 
land  to  that  of  all  other  nations,  and  never 
defeated  the  defign  of  her  armaments  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  meafures  of  alien  ftates.  You  or¬ 
dered  and  fent  the  forces  of  England  on  the 
expedition  againft  Rochefort.  Let  me  now 
examine  how  far  it  is  probable  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  in/ention  of  this  equipment  was  influenced 
by  the  treaty  of  Clofter  Seven,  and  by  orders 
not  hitherto  dlfcovered  by  the  public. 

The  circumftances  on  which  I  proceed  fhall 
be  taken  from  the  trial  of  Sir  John  Mordaunt 
and  other  evidence  equally  undeniably. 
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At  the  time  of  yonr  refuming  the  feals,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  retreating  before  the 
Marfhal  d’Eftrees  and  had  palled  the  Wefer  ; 
And  you  immediately  engaged  yourfelf  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  expedition  againll;  Rochefort.  The 
tranfports  were  in  the  downs,  which  were  to. 
proceed  to  Portfmouth,  for  the  embarkation  of 
the  troops  deftined  to  that  enterprize ;  when 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  fo  far  defeated 
at  Haftenback  on  the  25th  of  July,  that  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  retreat  in  order  to 
cover  Bremen  and  Verden,  to  keep  open  a 
communication  between  England  and  Stade, 
and  to  preferve  the  Archieves  and  treafure  of 
Hanover,  which  were  to  be  tranfported  to 
that  city.  This  new  lituation  of  affairs  created 
a  trepidation  for  the  electorate  and  her  trea- 
iure,  which  were  now  expofed  to  the  enemy, 
unlefs  fecured  by  other  means  than  thofe  of 
force  of  arms.  To  obviate  that  danger  a  treaty 
of  neutrality  was  begun,  under  the  mediation  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  between  the  Dukes  of 
Cumberland  and  Richlieu,  the  latter  of  whom 
now  commanded  the  French  forces.  During 
the  time  of  this  negotiation  the  tranfports  re¬ 
mained  in  the  downs,  whilft  fair  winds  fre¬ 
quently  blew  over  their  top  mails,  without 
any  vifible  caufe  for  their  inactivity  on  the  part 
of  England.  , 

In  the  beginning  of  September  they  arrived 
at  Cowes,  and  a  letter  from  you  to  Sir  John 
Mordaunt,  dated  the  5th  of  the  fame  month, 
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urged  the  embarkation  with  all  poflible  expe¬ 
dition.  On  the  8th  the  convention  was  limn¬ 
ed  at  Clofter  Seven. 

Now  fir  I  would  gladly  know  on  what  ac¬ 
count  the  tranfports  were  fo  long  detained, 
after  they  were  equiped  for  the  purpofe  to 
which  they  were  defined,  and  when  the  land 
forces  only  waited  their  arrival  at  Portfmouth, 
in  order  to  proceed  on  the  expedition,  unlefs 
fome  fecret  tranfa&ions  in  Germany  were  the 
caufe  of  that  delay?  Is  it  not  probable  alfo, 
that  the  tranfports  were  ordered  to  proceed, 
and  the  embarkation  fo  emphatically  urged, 
in  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  September,  left  a 
longer  detention  might  bring  an  account  of 
the  convention  being  figned  on  the  8th,  be¬ 
fore  the  armament  might  put  to  fea  5  and 
thereby  more  effectually  difclofe  the  fecret  of 
their  retardation,  and  return  without  attempt¬ 
ing  a  defcent,  than  by  failing  before  the  con¬ 
vention  was  publicly  known  in  England  to  be 
ratified  ?  Whatever  might  have  been  the  refult 
of  fuch  cunning  at  that  time,  in  thus  making 
the  failing  orders  to  precede  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  by  three  days;  at  prefent  fuch  fhal- 
low  artifices  mult  be  feen  to  the  bottom  ;  fince 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  though  the  laft  hand  was 
not  put  to  the  treaty  of  neutrality  before  the 
8th  of  September,  that  the  contents  of  it  were 
known,  and  agreed  to  on  the  5th  in  this  king¬ 
dom. 
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On  the  ioth  of  that  month  advice  was  lent 
you,  that  the  fleet  was  under  fail  3  and  it  flnce 
appears  that  the  orders  which  were  given  on 
the  5th  of  Auguft,  “  that  the  armament  fhould 
“  return  about  the  end  of  September,”  were  ftill 
unaltered  and  unrevoked,  notwithanding  there 
remained,  but  one  and  twenty  days  for  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  fcene  of  adtion,  executing  the 
defign,  and  returning  to  England.  Could 
this  neglect  have  happened,  unlefs  the  refolu- 
tion  of  their  performing  no  real  fervice,  had 
imperceptibly  operated  on  your  mind,  and  ef¬ 
faced  the  attention  of  giving  frefh  orders  ?  Or 
what  appears  Itill  more  probable,  was  it  that 
the  convention  being  fettled,  tho’  not  figned, 
the  poffibility  ©f  its  being  not  ratified  with¬ 
held  you  from  iffuing  frefh  orders  till  the  rati¬ 
fication  took  place,  or  the  treaty  was  broken 
ofF?  Since  none  could  have  been  well  given 
more  decifive  till  the  event  of  that  negociation 
was  certainly  known. 

Intelligence  being  received  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  figned,  the  amtiguity  of  the  for¬ 
mer  fituation  was  annihilated :  and  on  the 
15th  the  Viver  floop  was  difpatched  with  frefh 
orders  after  the  fleet ;  and  which  arrived 
amongft  them  on  the  2 2d,  the  day  of  their  arri¬ 
val  in  Bafque  road.  Thefe  new  inftrudtions  ex- 
preffed,  “  That  notwithftanding  the  former 
“  orders,  which  had  ftated,  the  latter  end  of 
“  September,  for  their  return,  they  fhould 
“  not  confider  the  abovementioned  time  as 
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intended,  in  any  manner  to  effeCt  or  infer-* 
“  fere  with  the  full  execution  of  the  firft  and 
principal  objeCt  of  the  expedition,  namely, 
fc  a  defcent  on  the  French  coaft  near  Roche- 
“  fort,  &c.  and  that  they  fhould  not  defift 
tc  from  any  attempt  in  which  they  were  aCtu- 
“  ally  engaged,  on  account  of  the  time  limit- 
tc  ed  for  their  return  by  the  inftruCtions  above 
,<c  mentioned.” 

The  dimeff  eye  muft  perceive  that  fome- 
thing  like  this  was  neceffary,  to  cover  the 
groffnefs  of  leaving  the  former  orders  unre¬ 
voked;  and  to  offer  to  the  multitude,  fome 
pretext  for  avoiding  the  accufation  of  having 
fuffered  the  former  inftruCtions  to  remain, which 
muff  have  rendered  the  enterprize  ineffectual. 

Notwithftanding,  in  thefe  orders  by  the  Viper, 
a  repetition  of  “  burning  and  destroying  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  power,  all  fhipping,  docks, 
magazinesandarfenals,  if  practicable,”!  doubt 
not  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  blaze  of  thefb 
fiery  commands  was  effectually  extinguifhed,  by 
the  treaty  of  Clofter  Seven;  and  by  fome  fe- 
cret  engine  which  was  tranfmitted  by  the  Viper 
iloop.  And  that  the  conduCt  of  the  com¬ 
manders,  had  they  been  directed  by  thofe  or¬ 
ders  alone  which  have  been  publifhed,  could 
never  have  proceeded  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  did. 

>41 

Sir  John  Mordaunt,  in  anfwer  to  the  inftruC¬ 
tions  tranfmitted  by  the  Viper  floop,  tells  you 
in  his  letter,  “  That  he  is  pleated  with  think- 
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*f  in g,  that  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 

he  had  judged  right  in  refolving  to  attack 

1’  ille  d  Aix.”  Whence  couid  this  pleafure 
arife,  fince  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  in  his  letter  to 
you,  fays,  “  It  was  a  ftep  in  the  general  opi- 
“  nion  necefiary  for  fecuring  the  landing  of 
“  the  troops?  ’  unlefs,  being  perfuaded,  that 
by  being  lent  out  to  return  in  one  and  twenty 
days,  that  nothing  was  intended  to  be  done, 
he  was  apprehenlive  that  he  had  tranfgrefled 
by  that  attack,  and  was  now  freed  from  his 
fears.  Or  what  is  more  probable,  that  this 
pleafure  proceeded  from  having  refolved  on 
attacking  the  very  place,  which  it  feems  rea- 
fonable  to  believe,  was  mentioned  in  fome 
fecret  inftruCiions,  in  order  to  difguife  the 
refolution  of  doing  nothing  material,  by  per¬ 
forming  fomething  which  was  the  moft  like  to 
it ;  and  to  convey  a  more  probable  appearance 
of  a  farther  intention  by  the  tranfa&ing  that 
little. 

Let  me  now  enquire  how  far  ,  the  defign  of 
that  attack  is  to  be  explained,  in  the  above 
manner,  from  fubfequent  circumftances.  The 
farfb  procedure,  after  the  furrender  of  Aix,  con- 
lifted  in  fending  Meff.  Broderick,  Douglas, 
Dennis  and  Buckle,  on  the  30th  of  Sepr.  to 
examine  the  coaft  of  France.  At  their  return, 
thefe  gentlemen  lignified  under  their  hands, 
“  thata  landing  was  practicable  ”  Whence  did 
it  then  proceed,  that  the  council  of  war,  who 
knew  no  more  of  the  coaft  at  that  time,  Bro¬ 
derick 
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derick  excepted,  than  before  they  left  Eng¬ 
land,  fhould,  in  oppolition  to  thofe  who 
were  the  belt  judges  of  the  matter  on  occular 
proof,  determine  a  defcent  impracticable  ? 
and  wherefore  did  admiral  Broderick,  who 
has  fince  fworne,  “  That  a  landing  might 
“  have  been  made  with  eafe,  fign  the  refolu- 
“  tion  of  the  council  of  war,  that  a  defcent 
“  was  neither  advifable  nor  practicable,  ” 
unlefs  the  Viper  had  carried  out  orders  diffe¬ 
rent  from  thofe  which  have  been  printed  ;  and 
that  he  was  induced  to  change  his  fentiments, 
from  knowing  on  the  25th,  what  he  was  un¬ 
acquainted  with,  on  the  24th  of  Sep  ?  and 
we  fhall  fee  as  we  advance,  that  the  chief  fub- 

>  f. 

jeCt  of  this  council  feems  to  have  been  an  en¬ 
quiry  by  what  method  the  oftenfible  orders 
might  be  made  to  fupport  a  return  without  at¬ 
tempting  a  defcent.  On  the  28th  of  the  fame 
month  a  council  of  war  was  again  convened, 
and,  “It  was  unanimoufly  agreed  that  a  de- 
“  fcent  was  practicable,  and  that  it  was  ad- 
“  vifable  to  attack  the  two  forts  at  the  mouth 
“  of  the  river  Charante.  ”  From  what  motives 
could  this  fecond  refolution  of  landing  the 
forces  be  adopted  as  advifable  and  practicable 
on  the  28th,  which  had  been  determined 
to  be  unadvifable  and  impracticable  on  the 
25th  ?  Humanity  forbids  me  to  affign  it  to  this 
caufe  ;  that  having  feen,  fince  the  25th,  more 
troops  than  before  that  time;  they  might 
hope  that  the  defeat  of  the  Englifh,  who 
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made  the  firft  defcent,  might’plead  the  ftrong- 
eft  argument  for  not  accomplifhing  the  object 
of  the  expedition  ;  and  thereby  conceal  the 
true  end  of  its  defign.  Or,  as  the  enemies 
which  they  had  feen,  did  not  promife  to  ef¬ 
fectuate  fuch  defeat,  did  it  arife  from  that 
part  of  the  orders  by  the  Viper  which  not 
limiting  the  time  of  their  return,  it  became 
expedient  to  impart  the  femblance  of  a  real 
attempt,  whilft  they  were  only  protracting 
the  hour,  when  a  more  fpecious  countenance 
might  be  given  to  their  return,  withot  attempt¬ 
ing  to  moldt  the  enemy  ?  No  fooner  was  the 
council  of  war  broken  up,  than  Mr.  Broderick 
writes  Sir  Edward  Hawke  a  letter  lignifying, 
*  ‘  That  having  prepared  the  boats  with  proper 
ce  officers,  &c.  the  general  had  come  to  a  re- 
<f  folution  not  to  land  the  forces  that  night, 
“  but  to  wait  till  day-light,  ”  day- light  being 
come,  and  great  part  of  the  day  advanced 
and  no  preparations  for  a  defcent  being  reaf- 
fumed,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  writes  to  Sir  John 
Mordaunt,  declaring  that,  “  Should  the  ge- 
“  neral  officers  of  the  troops  have  no  farther 
<c  military  operations  to  propofe  confiderable 
“  enough  to  authorize  his  detaining  the  fqua- 
“  dron  under  his  command,  longer  there, 
“  he  beged  leave  to  acquaint  them  that  he 
“  intended  to  proceed  with  it  to  England 
“  without  lofs  of  time.  ”  To  which  Sir  John 
Mordaunt  replies,  “  That  talking  with  the 
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te  Jand  officers  they  had  all  agreed  in  returning 
,e  to  England. 

Now,  Sir,  to  what  caufe  fhall  we  affign  the 
reafons  wherefore  a  dcfcent  which  was  unani- 
moufly  thought  advifable  in  the  evening,  both 
by  land  and  tea  officers,  and  defered  till  day¬ 
light,  fhould  be  entirely  laid  alide  by  the 
land  officers  alone?  Why  did  Sir  Edward 
Hawke'  to  whom  orders  were  originally  given, 
like  thofe  to  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  and  who 
was  therefore  to  obey  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
ol  the  council,  refolve  on  returning  to  England 
without  fuch  a  fandtion  ?  efpecially  fince,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  orders  by  the  Viper,  he  want¬ 
ed  no  authority  for  tarrying  out  as  long  as  he 
pleafed.  And  why  did  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
without  remonftrating  on  this  meftage  of  the 
admiral,  decline  an  advifable  delcent ;  and 
without  calling  a  council  to  know  Sir  Ed¬ 
wards  reafon  for  that  refolution  of  returning, 
acquie  fee  therein  ?  . 

Does  it  not  feem  probable,  that  fince  the 
public  orders  by  the  Viper  exprefted,  “  That 
“  with  regard  to  any  particular  attempt  which 
*c  the  general  fhall  have  commenced,  and  in 
*c  the  execution  whereof  he  fhall  be  actually 
tc  engaged  that  he  does  not  delift,  nor  break 
“  up  the  fame  merely  and  foley  on  account 
“  of  the  time  limitted  for  the  return,  ”  that  it 
was  thought  prudent  not  to  attack  thefe 
forts  ?  Left  there  being  no  vilible  force  to 
oppofe  them,  in  all  human  probability,  they 
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ilnuft  be  taken,  and  that  therefore,  under  fuefi 
circumftances,  there  would  be  lefs  excufe  for 
hot  proceeding  to  the  demolition  of  the  fhip* 
ping,  ftores  and  dock-yards  at  Rochefort,  than 
for  returning  without  attempting  it. 

Is  it  not  probable  from  the  preparations  of 
the  troops,  officers,  &c.  in  order  to  make 
the  defeent  at  night,  then  deferring  it  till 
morning,  and  ultimately  rejeding  it  by  the 
land  forces  alone,  that  this  very  affair  had 
been  determined  in  that  manner  in  the  council 
of  war  ?  and  that  Sir  Edward’s  fending  his  re- 
folution  of  returning  to  England,  and  Sir  John 
Mordaunt’s  agreeing  thereto,  had  made  a 
part  of  the  refolution  of  the  fame  council  ?  and 
that  all  thefe  contrarious  refolves,  otherwife 
fo  inexplicable,  arofe  from  orders  not  yet  made 
public  ?  Is  it  not  very  probable  that  this  whole 
tranfadion  was  conducted  in  this  manner,  for 
the  fake  of  protrading  the  hour  of  return,  and 
of  giving  to  that  delay,  the  countenance  of  a 
real  intention  to  make  a  defeent,  in  order  to 
dazzle  the  populace  with  fpecious  appear¬ 
ances?  Without  fuch  previous  refolutions,  w’ould 
bir  Edward  Hawke  have  undertaken  to  re¬ 
turn  without  the  confent  of  a  council  of  war, 
and  have  rifqued  an  enquiry  into  his  condud 
by  a  breach  of  orders? 

From  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  condud 
of  thefe  gentlemen,  it  is  evinced,  that  they 
have,  at  all  other  times,  behaved  with  the 
grcatelf  condud  and  courage,  when  danger 
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lias  been  infinitely  more  imminent  than  on 
this  occafion  ;  and  it  can  not  be  reafonably 
imagined  they  would,  at  this  time,  have  com¬ 
ported  themfelves  in  this  futile,  contradictory, 
and  irrefolute  manner,  but  from  fome  init ruc¬ 
tions  not  yet  communicated  to  the  public. 

From  a  comparifon  of  thefe  events  with 
that  of  Clofter  Seven  ;  with  the  omiffion  of  re¬ 
voking  the  original  orders,  and  fending  new 
ones  to  Sir  John  Mordaunt  alone ;  from  the 
difpatch  of  the  Viper  Sloop  after  intelligence 
was  received  of  the  completion  of  the  treaty 
of  neutrality,  is  it  not  as  clearly  evinced  that 
fecret  articles  in  the  convention,  to  which  the 
world  is  ftill  a  ftranger,  produced  inftruCtions 
which  defeated  this  enterprize,  as  that  the 
twy light  is  an  emanation  of  the  folar  rays,  tho’ 
the  fource  of  them  be  yet  invifible  ?  And  would 
not  a  man  denying  his  afient  to  the  evidence 
of  the  former,  be  equally  abfurd  with  him 
who  fhould  refufe  it  to  the  latter  ?  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  evidence  of  what  has  been  already 
offered,  may  fuffice  to  convince  all  uninfatu¬ 
ated  men  of  the  truth  of  what  I  wrould  prove ; 
the  thread  of  probabilities,  which  completes 
the  moral  conviction,  that  this  expedition  was 
influenced  by  latent  orders,  is  not  yet  totally 
unravelled. 

Aftonifhing  as  this  return  withoutattempting 
a  defcent  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
and  clamourous  as  the  nation  became  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  it,  you.  Sir,  remain- 
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ed  at  eafe,  and  nothing  was  propofed  to  latisfy 
the  people  on  that  head.  At  length  your  rival 
in  oratory,  the  renowned  Sir  James  Hodges, 
propofed  to  the  common  council  of  London, 
to  inftruft  their  members  in  order  to  bring  a 
difquifition  of  this  tranfa&ion  before  the  parli-' 
ament.  Allarmed  at  this  unforefeen  event, 
you  prepared  to  obviate  the  defign,  and  to 
preclude  all  enquiry  of  that  nature.  You  were 
convinced,  that  tho’  a  judge  advocate  might 
be  inflru&ed  to  alk  what  queftions  you  thought 
proper  and  no  others;  that  tho’  a  court  martial 
might  be  compofed  of  what  members  you 
pleafed,  and  fuch  perfons  and  papers  alone 
called  for  as  you  ordained,  that  the  houfe  of 
commons  might  afk  what  quelbions  they 
pleafed,  that  many  of  them  were  not  to  be 
iniiuenced  by  your  power,  and  that  even 
yourfelf,  and  what  perfons  and  papers  they 
demanded  might  be  examined  by  them  :  and 
therefore  that  by  fuch  meafures  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  expedition  might  be  ana- 
lized,  and  the  component  parts  difcovered. 
You  were  confcious  alfo,  that  tho,  a  majority 
of  that  houfe  might  pronounce  the  commander 
guiltlefs;  that  the  evidence  of  things  might 
pronounce  him  guilty  :  and  that  by  a  revelation 
of  the  whole,  your  darling  popularity  might 
be  completely  annihilated.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore,  that  you  preferred  the  inquifition  of 
a  court  martial  to  that  of  the  national  aflembly, 
whofe  more  immediate  concern  it  is  to  de- 
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velopc  the  caufes  of  fuch  flagrant  failures. 
Whatever  might  have  been  your  motives, 
a  menage  was  ■  fent,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  from 
the  king,  flgnifying,  that  his  majefty  had  com- 
jnanded  the  affair  to  be  enquired  into.  This 
expedient  prevented  all  application  to  parlia- 
ment,  and  once  more  reftored  your  bofom  to 
tranquillity  on  that  account.  Tho’  it  was  now 
become  impracticable  for  you  to  avoid  all  en- 
tjuiry  into  this  affair,  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  begun,  demonffrates  the  difinclination 
with  which  it  was  undertaken ;  and  the  pre¬ 
caution  which  was  obferved  to  evade  even  the 
reiearch  of  a  court  martial.  The  continuance 
of  it  evinces  the  greateff  care  to  exculpate  the 
perfon  to  be  tried,  and  to  avoid  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  matter.  The  firft  proceed¬ 
ing  on  this  fubjeCt  is  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  your  endeavours,  by  all  practicable  means, 
to  evade  a  trial.  It  was  previoully  referred  to 
three  general  officers,  in  order  to  enquire, 
whether  the  caufes  of  this  ineffectual  arma¬ 
ment,  ought  to  be  enquired  into  or  not.  -A 
new  and  unpxampled  meafure  in  cafes  fo  loud¬ 
ly  demanding  an  examination,  and,  1  believe, 
in  all  others.  And  as  the  perfons  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  were  not  to  depofe  on  oath,  and 
all ,  preferment  came  from  you,  it  is  not  im- 
poffible  that  the  confideration  of  thofe  parti- 
pulars;  iinight  prevail  not  a  little  in  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  this  method.  , 
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Whatever  might  have  been  your  motives  It 
appeared  to  thefe  three  officers,  that  the  rea- 
fons  for  declining  a  defcent  were  not  fatisfac- 
tory.  In  confideration  of  this,  the  affair 
was  necefiarily  brought  before  a  court  martial, 
on  the  14th  of  Deer,  at  Whitehall,  and  Sir 
John  Mordaunt  was  charged  with  dtfobeytng 
his  Majeify’s  orders.  From  a  review  of  thefe 
orders,  it  appears  impoffible,  that  Sir  John 
Mordaunt  could  be  found  guilty.  By  the  in- 
ffru&ions  of  the  5th  of  Auguft,  he  was  obliged 
to  follow  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war,  the  members  of  which  were 
therein  fpecified,  and  compofed  of  four  land, 
and  four  fea  officers.  Whilft  the  general  ad¬ 
hered  to  this  particular  part  of  the  orders,  it 
is  impoffible  he  alone  could  be  guilty  of  dif- 
obedience.  In  fuch  cafe,  the  majority*  or  the 
whole,  were  the  perfons  to  be  tried  for  difo- 
bedience,  and  not  the  commander  in  chief 
alone.  And  as  by  the  fame  orders  it  was  faid, 
that  the  enterprize  was  to  be  attempted  as  far 
as  it  could  be  found  practicable,  a  majority  of 
the  council,  by  the  number,  would  feem  to  de¬ 
cide  fufficiently  of  that  eircumffance. 

When  it  is  recollected  alfo ,  that  thefe  orders 
were  given  eleven  days  after  the  battle  of 
Haitenbeck,  and  a  convention  of  neutrality 
was  refolved  to  be  propofed,  does  there  not 
arife  a  fufpicion  that  this  unprecedented  man¬ 
ner  of  refeinding  a  general  from  following 
his  own  conclulions,  after  having  heard  the 
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opinions  of  others,  was  adopted  for  the  fake 
ol  exculpating  his  conduit,  fhould  an  enquiry, 
be  made  into  it  hereafter  ? 

ISi  ot  withftanding  tbele  orders  leem  adequate 
to  the  imparting  full  power  of  deciding  on 
any  contingency  which  might  intervene,  and 
that  it  muft  appear  to  the  council,  from  the 
limitation  of  the  whole  expedition  to  one 
and  twenty  days,  that  no  eflential  injury  was 
to  be  done  to  the  enemy ;  it  was  not  impof- 
fible  but  a  majority  might  ftill  appear  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  defeent.  In  this  cafe,  the  general, 
however  felf-fatisfied  he  might  be  of  the  in¬ 
tention,  that  nothing  of  moment  was  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted,  could  not  oppofe  fuch  opinion  with¬ 
out  breach  of  orders,  and  appearing  culpable 
in  the  eyes  of  all  men. 

Whether  the  poflibility  of  fuch  a  majority 
in  favour  of  a  defeent,  and  thereby  being  re¬ 
duced,  either  to  a  compliance  which  might 
fruftrate  the  negociation  in  Germany,  or  to 
the  danger  of  being  tried  for  difobedience, 
was  the  motive  of  Sir  John  Mordaunt’s  letter 
to  you  from  Portfmouth,  on  the  1 1  th  of  Au- 
guft  I  fhall  leave  the  world  to  decide.  In  that 
epiftle,  it  is  afked,  “  In  what  manner  he  is  to 
**  proceed,  in  cafe  the  fleet  might  be  detained, 
“  even  in  fight  of  the  coaft  of  France,  for  a 
tc  week  or  ten  days,  without  being  able  to 
“  get  into  the  road  of  Rochefort,  or  of  the 
“  ifle  of  Aix  ;  during  which  time  an  alarm 

will  be  neceflarily  given  to  thofe  parts  ?  ” 
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To  this  you  anfwered,  “  That  you  are  com- 
“  manded  by  the  King  to  fignify  his  majefty’s 
“  pleafure,  that  Sir  John  Mordaunt  is  to  judge 
“  of  the  practicability  of  the  fervices  on  the 
“  fpot,  according  as  contingent  events,  and 
,c  particular  circumftances  may  require.  ”  Cer¬ 
tainly,  Sir,  this  was  a  contingency,  with¬ 
out  farther  power  than  what  had  been  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  orders,  which  came  within  the 
terms  of  judging  of  the  practicability  of  a  de- 
fcent,  and  within  the  determination  of  a 
council  of  war.  Does  it  not  feem  evident  there- 

c . 

fore,  that  an  ecclaircifement  on  a  fubjeCt  al¬ 
ready  fo  perfectly  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of 
a  council  of  war  was  required  to  impart  a 
power  of  the  general’s  diflenting  from  the 
majority  thereof,  provided  their  opinion  fhould 
be  in  favour  of  a  defcent?  Whatever  may 
be  the  determination  of  the  public  on  this  par¬ 
ticular,  it  was  now  left  to  Sir  John  Mordaunt 
folely,  under  the  circumftance  of  being  feen 
from  the  coaft,  to  follow  his  own  opinion, 
in  oppofition  to  that  of  a  council.  And  that 
this  circumftance  did  arife,  is  evident  from 
the  teftimony  of  Admiral  Knowles,  who  de- 
pofes,  “  That  at  the  council  of  the  24th,  it 
“  was  taken  for  granted,  that  the  French  had 
“  intelligence  of  their  defigns,  ”  and  there¬ 
fore  the  general  was  at  liberty  to  follow  his 
own  opinion,  or  that  of  the  council  as  he 
pleafed.  Thus  by  the  effeCt  of  thefe  double  and 
contradictory  inftruCtions,  it  was  contrived, 

that 


that  if  the  general  was  accufed  alone,  he  might 
exculpate  himfelf  by  appealing  to  thefirftor- 
ders,  and  following  the  judgment  of  the  coun-» 

c“  ;  and  the  whole  council  was  accufed, 
that  then  they  might  clear  themfelves  by 
having  followed  the  general’s  fecond  orders 
And  we  have  feen,  that  on  the  fpot,  part  of 
the  refolutions  was  tranfafted  in  council,  and 
part  by  the  general’s  commands,  and  thus  a 
preparation  was  early  made  to  obviate  the 
trill  chief  which  might  arrive  from  either  quef- 
tion.  Hence  it  is  evident,  as  thefc  different 
orders,  and  the  circumftance  of  the  fleet’s  be¬ 
ing  feen,  were  known  before  the  proceeding 
to  trial,  that  it  was  impoftible  Sir  John  Mor- 
daunt  could  be  found  guilty ;  fince  he  muff 
follow,  either  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
pr  his  own.  In  either  of  which  cafes,  he  was’ 
juftified  under  your  hand,  and  in  confequence 
of  thefe  orders,  which  the  general  urged  in  his 
defence,  he  was  neceflarily  pronounced  not 
guilty  by  the  court ;  the  fentence  which  mull 
inevitably  be  forefeen  to  happen. 

Now,  Sir,  when  it  is  conlidered  that  the 
fit  ft  orders  were  delivered  eleven  days,  and 
the  fecond,  by  your  letter  nineteen  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Haftenbeck,  at  which  time  the  treaty 
of  Clofter  Seven  had  been  determined  on,  and 
commenced,  is  it  not  probable  that  both  were 
formed  and  not  revoked,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
clulion  of  that  event,  and  of  exculpating  the 
general  ?  and  that  when  the  convention  was 
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figned,  that  more  explicit  initruCtions  were 
lent  by  the  Viper  which  the  world  has  not  • 
yet  feen,  and  probably,  never  may  fee  ? 

Let  us  now  enpuire  whether  the  minutes  of 
the  council,  on  the  25th  of  Sept,  delivered 
on  the  trial  by  Admiral  Knowles,  will  not 

corroborate  what  has  hitherto  been  laid  down  ? 

K'  -  *  r  '  * 

The  firlf  thing  conlidered,  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  orders  given  to  the  general  and  to  the  - 
admiral,  and.  the  refult  of  it  was,  that  they 
were  to  be  followed  “  as  far  as  found  praCli* 

“  cable.  ”  Now  as  the  paper,  figned  by  Ad-  - 
miral  Broderick  and  the  other  naval  officers, 
aflerting  the  practicability,  declared  for  a  de~ 
fcent ;  the  debate  was,  whether  intelli¬ 
gence  was,  “  To  be  believed  before  making 
“  the  trial  ”  of  this  practicability  of  a  defcent., 
and  lince  a  trial  was  to  prove  the  practicability, 
or  not,  why  was  that  trial  to  be  defered  till 
the  enemy  was  better  provided  by  length  of 
time,  to  convene  a  greater  force,  and  to  op- 
pofe  it?  We  find  alfo,  by  the  conclulion  of  its 
being  inpraCticable,  that  no  attention  was 
paid  to  this  intelligence.  To  what  can  this  " 

conclufion  be  afcribed  ?  but  to  fome  fccret 

.. 

orders  not  to  make  a  defcent,  or  to  delay  the 
time  till  the  enemy  had  gotten  together  ample 
forces  to  render  a  defcent  impracticable  when 

X  ,,  , 

attempted  ?  Why  otherwifedid  Mr.  Broderick, 
who  had  fubfcribed  the  facility  of  a  landing,, 
in  contradiction  to  the  evidence  of  his  own 
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eyes  lign  the  rcfolution  of  the  council,  that 
it  was  inadvifable  and  impracticable  ? 

Having  concluded  that  intelligence  is  not 
to  be  believed,  the  next  objeCt  was  Sir  John 
Mordaunt’s  letter  to  you  of  the  nth  of 
Auguft,  and  yours  in  anfwer  of  the  1 3th,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  cate  of  being  difcovered  by  the 
French.  On  this  it  wasrefolved  that,  “  It  was 
clear  he  had  the  power  of  judging, and 
Mr.  Knowles  informs  us  on  his  evidence,  that 
it  was  at  that  time,  “  Taken  for  granted,  that 
“  the  French  had  intelligence  of  their  defigns 
* £  °f  the  expedtion.  ”  Now,  Sir,  is  it  not  un¬ 
accountable,  why  intelligence,  upon  the  exa¬ 
mination  and  evidence  of  fufficient  men,  that 
a  landing  was  practicable,  fhould  be  rejected, 
and  why  a  thing  fhould  be  taken  for  granted 
without  evidence,  unlefs  there  were  fecret  rea- 
fons,  for  refufing  the  former,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  the  latter?  or  that  the  general  might 
chufe  to  follow  the  council,  or  his  own  opi¬ 
nion  as  he  thought  fit?  The  next  thing 
which  came  before  the  council,  was  the  pub- 
lifhed  letter,  fent  by  the  Viper  Sloop.  On 
this  it  was  agreed  that  no  time  was  limited 
for  their  return. 

Does  it  not  follow  from  the  refolution  of  the 
28th,  by  which  a  landing  was  deemed  advifable, 
that  this  refolve  was  delayed  to  give  the  enemy 
time  to  render  it  impracticable,  as  it  had  been 
agreed  that  nothing  but  an  attempt  could  prove 
the  practicability,  or  the  contrary?  or  that,  as  no 
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time  was  limited  for  returning,  that  fome 
days  fhould  be  wafted  in  feeming  preparations, 
till  a  better  face  might  be  given  to  their  re¬ 
turn  ?  And  does  not  the  whole  proceed,  too 
manifeftly  to  be  doubted,  from  fome  fecret 
order,  carried  out  by  the  Viper,  which  were 
to  render  the  expedition  abortive  ?  Thro5  the 
whole  conduit  of  this  trial,  it  is  obfervablc 
with  what  lenity  the,prifoner  is  treated,  and  no¬ 
thing  can  give  this  obfervation  a  more  convic- 
tive  force,  than  a  ccmparifon  of  it,  with  thofe 
of  Admiral  Byng,  and  of  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  fupport  of  the 
charge,  no  witnefles  were  called,  except 
Colonel  Clark,  Colonel  Wolfe,  and  Admiral 
Broderick,  the  latter  of  whom  being  a  member 
of  the  council,  was  equally  interefted  with, 
the  General  in  his  exculpation. 

The  firft  and  laft  poflitively  declare  the 
practicability  of  a  landing,  the  fecond  fome- 
thing  equivalent  thereto ;  the  opinions  of  all, 
being  eyewitnefles  of  the  fubjedt,  ought  to 
be  regarded  in  preference  to  thofe  who  had 
never  examined  it,  particularly  that  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Wolfe,  by  all  true  Engliflimen.  A  com¬ 
mander  who  proved  his  fuperior  fkill,  courage 
and  fidelity  to  his  country,  in  obtaining  that 
memorable  vidtory  in  which  he  fell,  and  for 
which  you  triumphed. 

The  witnefles  called  on  the  part  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral,  were,  for  the^moft  part,  men  whofe  fate  and 
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imputation  depended  on  thofe  of  him  who  flood 
before  the  tribunal.  Men  who  were  equally 
the  objedts  of  national  enquiry,  and  who  might 
truly  be  faid  to  give  teftimony  in  their  own 
caufe.  A  permiflion  which  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  juftly  inhibited,  tho’  thofe  of  a  court- 
martial  admitted  it.  During  the  proceedings 
of  the  whole  court-martial,  it  is  evident  that, 
the  utmoil  precaution  was  obferved  to  prove, 
that  the  regular  liege  of  Rocheforte  was  imprac¬ 
ticable,  tho’  as  no  cannon  or  mortars  had  been 
fent  out  for  fuch  an  attempt ;  it  was  evident 
that  a  liege  was  not  the  orignal  objedt,  or  that  it 
was  delignedly  rendered  impracticable:  and  that 
no  regard,  refpedting  the  {filiation  of  that  place, 
was  paid  to.  Golonel  Clark,  and  thofe  who  had 
agreed  with  him.  Not  a  queftion  was  afked, 
whether,  after  landing,  the  {hips,  ftores,  &c. 
at  Rochefort,  might  have  been  burned  or 
not,  without  taking  the  city;  and  this,  even 
tho’  that  obiedl  conftituted  the  moll  material 
part  of  the  orders.  Great  pains  alfo  were  taken 
to  prove  that  Fort  Fouras  could  not  be  ap¬ 
proached  near  enough  to  be  battered  by  the 
ihips  °f  war;  which,  if  true,  is  a  proof  that 
the  French  had  built  an  ufelefs  fortification : 
and  npt  a  quellion  is  alked  why  the  forts  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Charante  were  not  attack- 
tacked  ;  and  yet  it  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  “  That  an  attack  on 
Fouras,  as  well  as  that  on  Aix,  had  no  con- 
nexion  with  the  principal  objedt  in  his 
o  Majefty’s  inftrudtions,  ”  From 
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From  the  moft  unprejudiced  furvey  of  the 
whole,  the  questions,  which  were  alktd  of 
the  witnefles,  appear  to  have  been  formed  re¬ 
lative  to  the  taking  Rocheforte  and  Fouras, 
becaufe  the  moft  plaufible  ^  e  rs  "jSj 

given  thereto ;  and  none  were  afked  which 
led  to  a  difeovery  of  the  caufes  for  declining 
the  other  articles.  Have  you  a  better  reafon  for 
this  conduct,  than  that  no 
can  be  given  to  the  latter  ?  ,, 

Such  have,  at  all  times,  been  my  unalter¬ 
able  fentiments  of  the  expedition  to  Roche¬ 
forte  ;  and  tho’  it  was  prevented  from  being 
feen  in  this  light  at  the  time  of  the  tranfac- 
tion,  while  the  blaze  of  your  antigermanic 
proteftations  was  too  dazzling  in  the  eyes  of 
the  populace,  to  permit  the  difeernment  of 
truth ;  yet  at  prefent,  when  that  glare  is  eclipf- 
ed  by  your  fubfequent  germanic  aiiions,  I  pre¬ 
fume  that  few  who  read  thefe  pages,  will  re¬ 
main  unconvinced  of  the  falacy  which  then 
prevailed. 

Indeed  you  yourfelf,  after  the  return  of  the 
expedition,  feemed  not  a  little  confcious,  that 
your  hitherto  undifeovered  revolt  from  Eng- 
lifh  to  alien  interefts,  would  hardly  prove  fuf- 
ficiently  opaque  to  conceal  the  true  motives  of 
that  conduit.  Was  it  not  therefore  on  that,  ac¬ 
count,  inferted  in  the  foreign  gazettes,  and 
thence  tranftated  into  the  Engliih  papers,  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  name  of  Eord  Holder- 
neffe,  “  That  the  convention  of  Clofter  Seven 
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«  was  concluded  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  court  of  England.  ”  An  affertion,  which 
fince  your  anabaptift  immerfion  in  the  ocean 
of  continental  extravagance  can  hardly  be  cre¬ 
dited  by  the  moft  fquint-eyed  and  feditious 
oi  your  admirers. 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  afk  you  alfo,  when  the 
treaty  of  Clofter  Seven  was  completed,  why 
were  you  bullied  by  the  menaces  of  the  King 
of  Pruffia  into  the  infraction  of  it,  when  by 
adhering  to  its  ffipulations,  that  country  had 
remained  in  a  neutral  ftate,  and  all  that 
fea  of  blood,  and  immenfe  wealth,  which 
fince  that  time  have  been  poured  forth  in  its 
protection,  had  been  faved  to  this  nation. 

By  this  time.  Sir,  you  may  difcern  how 
many  deeds  you  ought  to  have  performed, 
and  what  different  qualities  you  ought  to  have 
poffeffed,  to  have  created  a  refemblance,  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  illuftrious  Roman,  betides 
thofe  two  mentioned  by  the  prelate  of  grace 
at  Gloucefter  :  and  certain  I  am,  that  had 
Scipio,  who  was  accufed  of  unbecoming  aCts 
long  palled,  afforded  any  thing  fo  fufpicious 
in  his  conduCt,  he  had  not  only  been  impeach¬ 
ed,  but  condemned  by  the  Roman  people. 
And  if  you  fhould  hereafter  be  called  upon 
to  anfwer  for  your  miniffry,  you  will  do  well 
to  imitate  the  Roman  in  one  thing,  and  de¬ 
cline  the  inqueft  of  a  national  examination,  if 
it  be  practicable. 
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Notwithstanding,  by  the  above  comparifoa 
you  may  not  appear  to  have  derived  any 
great  advantage  to  your  character,  yet  as  I 
am  equally  a  lover  of  grace  and  truth  with 
the  prelate  of  Gloucester,  there  are  heroes  of 
no  lefs  renown  than  Scipio  himfelf,  whom 
you  certainly  refemble.  Wherefore  to  prove 
my  impartiality  and  your  excellences,  I  Shall 
lay  them  before  you  and  the  world. 

Amongft  thefe,  there  was  one  Don  Quix¬ 
ote,  famed  in  Story,  whom  you  manifestly 
refemble  in  head ;  and  one  Oliver  Cromwell, 
of  execrable  renown,  whom  you  feem  to  re¬ 
femble  in  heart.  As  to  the  limilitude  with 
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the  former,  certainly  the  mistaking  Belleifle 
for  an  important  conqueSt,  is  not  lefs  roman¬ 
tic,  than  mistaking  a  barber’s  bafon  for  Mam- 
brino’s  helmet.  And  in  imagining  a  nation 
can  be  aggrandized  and  enriched,  by  con¬ 
quests  which  devour  her  fubjeCts,  and  exhauSl 
her  treafure  to  twenty  times  the  value  of  the 
acquisitions  which  could  poltibly  have  been 
retained,  is  it  lefs  vifionary  than  the  knight- 
errant’s  believing  he  could  refeue  two  flying 
lovers  from  the  inhuman  Moors,  by  demo¬ 
lishing  Punch  at  a  Puppet- Shew  ?  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  in  reflecting  on  the  fublimity  which  you 
blindly  affeCt  above  other  men  ;  is  it  poflfible 
to  preclude  the  idea  of  the  blind-folded  Don, 
who,  cornet-like,  mounted  on  a  wooden, 
horfe,  imagined  himfelf  exalted  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  air,  from  the  wind  of 
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folir  pair  of  bellows,  which  were  blowing  in 
his  backfide,  by  the  hands  of  the  populace. 
As  to  your  refemblance  of  the  Arch-Rebel, 
does  it  not  ftrongly  appear  when  you  prefumed  ' 
to  expeCt  the  implicit  obedience  of  your 
Sovereign,  and  his  council  to  your  behefts, 
to  dictate  the  names  of  every  man  who  fhould  be 
in  the  cabinet,  or  in  office,  and  to  rule  the  king¬ 
dom  without  contradiction  or  controul.  And  is 
not  your  affected  humility  greately  a-kin  to  his 
affumed  hypocrify  ?  yet,  thanks  be  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  God,  your  intellect  is  unequal  to  the 
guidance  of  fuch  ambitious  inclinations ;  and 
the  true  features  of  your  foul  were  known  before 
the  formerwere  carried  into  perfeCt  execution. 

Having  in  this  manner  partly  explained 
why  I  can  entertain  no  veneration  for  your 
miniftry ;  permit  me  to  proceed,  and  to  affign 
my  reafons  for  concluding  the  terms  of  paci¬ 
fication,  to  be  adequate  to  all  the  expectations 
of  reafonable  beings ;  and  for  afferting  that  you, 
above  all  men,  ought  to  think  in  that  manner. 

In  doing  this,  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
examine  the  articles  of  that  peace,  which 
you  would  have  concluded;  wherefore  you 
broke  it  off ;  and  then  delineating  the  circum- 
ftances  of  things  as  they  exifted  at  the  con- 
clulion  of  hoffilities,  to  compare  it  with  that 
which  is  made.  And  as  in  the  affair  of  Roche¬ 
fort,  I  have  taken  the  whole  from  the  trial 
of  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  in  this  I  fhall  derive 
my  intelligence  from  the  liiftorical  memorial 
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of  your  riegociation  the  authenticity  of  which 
is  equally  incontrovertible. 

The  firft  propofition  by  the  French,  for  the 
grounds  of  pacification  were,  that  each  party 
fhould  retain  the  conquefts  they  had.  made. 

England  had  then  in  her  hands  Canada,' 
the  illands  of  Cape-Breton  and  St.  Tohn  in 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  in  South  America 
the  ifles  of  Guadaloupe  and  Marigalante  ;  in 
Africa,  Senegal,  and  the  ifland  of  Goree; 
in  Alia,  Pondicherry  and  the  French  fettle- 
ments  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel;  and  the 


French  were  excluded  from  Newfoundland, 
and  fifhing  on  the  banks  thereof.  Added  to 
thefe  the  French  miniftry,  in  an  ironical  and 
fatyric  fneer,  told  you  that  the  important  con- 
queft  of  Bellifle  fhould  remain  with  England, 
tho’  it  was  undertaken  and  completed,  after 
the  propofition  of  the  uti  poftidetis.  The  con- 
conquefts  of  France  confided,  in  Afia,  of  the 
Englifh  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Sumatra; 
in  Europe,  of  Minorca,  the  Landgraviate  of 
Hefle,  the  county  of  Hanau,  and  the  town  of 
Gottingen  in  the  Electorate  of  Hanover. 

This  propofition.  Sir,  of  each  keeping  what 
they  had  acquired,  was  the  moft  reafonable 
Which  could  have  been  made,  and  the  moft 
advantageous  which  ought  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  ;  fince  the  conquefts  we  had  acquired, 
would  then  have  remained  exaCtly  as  they 
were,  and  'the  whole  refult  of  our  fuperiority 
would  have  been  fecured  by  the  treaty  of 
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peace.  Let  me  afk  you,  if  you  are  fo  perfect¬ 
ly  perfuaded,  as  you  feem  to  be,  of  the  excefs 
of  the  value  of  the  Englifh  acquifitions  beyond 
thofe  of  France  ;  if  you  are  at  your  heart,  the 
pat  riot  mini  her  which  you  profefs  by  your 
lips;  wherefore  did  you  decline  accepting 
thofe  terms.  The  utmoft  which  the  mold  fan- 
guine  wifh  could  reafonabley  defire?  Why 
did  you  renounce  the  prefervation  of  the 
Newfoundland  fifhery,  which  was  offered  you 
by  the  term  of  the  uti  poflfidetis  ?  Can  it  be  af- 
cribed  to  any  other  caufe,  than  to  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  our  boafled  acquifitions  were  not 
worth  more  than  thofe  of  France  ;  or  to  your 
preference  of  alien  interefts,  beyond  thofe  of 
your  bleeding  and  exhaufted  country?  what¬ 
ever  were  your  motives,  thofe  mold  reafonable 
propofitions,  of  both  fovereigns  retaining  the 
conquefds  they  had  acquired,  were  rejected  by 
you,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  upon,  grounded 
on  an  exchange  of  the  countries  conquered  on 
each  fide. 

The  treaty  being  advanced  to  declare 
what  fhould  be  reffored  and  retained,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  you  had  agreed  to  give  back,  in 
effeCt,  every  thing  but  Canada.  You  had, 
indeed  referved  Cape-Breton  ,and  St.  John, 
but  then  you  were  to  reldore  the  liberty  of 
fifhing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
of  preparing  the  fifh  on  the  fh.ores  of  that 
ifland,  no  inconfiderab'e  part  of  the  conqueft 
which  hau  been  made ;  and  you  added  there- 
.  .  "  to 
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to  the  ifland  of  St.  Pierre,  in  all  refpe<fts  equal 
to  Cape-Breton,  refpedting  the  fifhery.  Why 
then  do  you  roar  at  prefent  againft  a  meafure, 
which  you  yourfelf  had  embraced  ?  You  re- 
ferved  alfo  Senegal  and  Goree,  but  you  re¬ 
turned  in  lieu  thereof  a  liberty  of  fettling  on 
fome  other  part  of  the  coal!  of  Africa.  Thus 
in  fa  (ft,  Canada  was  the  foie  remain  of  all 
the  acquifitions  we  had  made  ;  and  which  you 
had  agreed  to  accept  in  recompence  for  all 
the  thoufands  llain,  and  millions  wafted  by 
your  adminiftration.  How  well  that  country  is 
worth  the  price  of  fo  much  blood  and  treafure, 
the  people  of  England  are  now  truly  con¬ 
vinced. 

Such  having  been  the  terms  on  which  you 
would  have  concluded  hoftilities,  Canada 
alone,  after  a  fair  eftimation  of  the  values  of 
what  had  been  acquired  on  both  fides,  muft, 
in  your  unalterable  opinion,  have  been  the 
foie  advantage  which  refted  on  the  part  of 
the  Englifh.  This  circumftance  muft  etern¬ 
ally  contradicft  your  declamations  on  the  vaft 
fuperiority  of  our  fuccefs ;  or  it  will  ftand  an 
everlafting  monument  of  your  poftponingyour 
country’s  good  to  that  of  German  princes  :  and 
this  latter  feems,  aye  more  than  feems,  the 
true  reafon  of  your  rejecting  the  uti  poftidetis, 
in  order  to  regain  the  dominions  of  Germans 
by  an  exchange  of  the  conquefts  of  Englifh- 
men.  Nay  it  is  manifeft  you  defeated  the  effects 
of  this  treaty,  becaufe  the  French  would  not  give 
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up  Wefel  attd  Guelders  to  the  King  of  Pruftia , 
territories,  the  income  of  which  is  unequal  to 
the  five  hundredth  part  of  that  money  which 
the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  raife  for  the  fup- 
port  of  one  year’s  war. 

The  day  was  now  arrived,  when  your 
bound Iefs  vanity  had  lifted  you  above  mor¬ 
tal  height,  and  when  you  looked  down  with 
Sovereign  contempt,  on  kings  and  councils,  fave- 
ing  on  the  Monarch  of  Pruffia.  He,  in  his 
letters,  having  penetrated  your  prevailing 
weaknefs,  fed  you  with  the  fedudtive  food  of 
flattery  and  admiration ;  and  laughed  in  fe- 
cret,  at  the  facilty  with  which  he  had  per- 
fuaded  you  into  a  high  and  unalterable  opi¬ 
nion  of  your  fuperior  talents  and  miniflerial 
capacity;  the  foie  opinion  which  you  have  not 
altered,  and  which  above  all  others,  you 
ought  to  have  changed.  During  this  time,  he 
fmilingly  received  the  annual  fubfidy  of  fix 
hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  pounds  from 
England  ;  and  by  the  coinage  of  bafe  money, 
which  was  permitted  to  be  exchanged  in  the 
Englifh  army  for  fterling  gold,  enriched  him- 
felf;  and  in  a  war,  carried  on  for  his  own  in- 
terefl,  filled  his  coffers,  whilft  thofe  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  exhaufting  in  fuppor't  of  him,  and 
of  other  dates  equally  alienated  from  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  this  kingdom.  Thefe  fa<5ts  include  alfo. 
a  part  of  my  regions  for  not  venerating  your  ad- 
piiniftrgtipn. 
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Your  refignation  being  fuperbly  made,  a  war 
with  Spain,  a  meaiure  which  you  adopted, 
foon  broke  out  ;  and  it  was  thought  proper 
i  to  fupport  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  with  men 
and  money,  at  a  great  expence.  To  this  iuc- 
ceeded  the  conqueft  of  Martinico,  and  of  the 
Hayanah ;  the  latter  of  which,  befides  the 
immenfe  amount  of  the  equipment,  coft  the 
nation  twelve  tboufand  of  as  valiant  men  as 
ever  acquired  victory.  Affairs  were  now  cir- 
cumftanced  in  the  following  manner.  The 
French  had  acquired  Spain,  a  new  ally,  who 
was  enabled  amply  to  fupply  them  with  mili¬ 
tary  force  and  bullion ;  and  we  had  fupported 
Portugal  with  an  army  and  a  million  of  money, 
who  could  afford  us  neither  of  them.  We 
had  taken  Martinique  and  the  Havanah.  The 
fource  of  the  Newfoundland  trade  was  great¬ 
ly  diminifhed  by  the  war  with  Spain.  And 
by  the  Spaniard’s  reduction  of  Portugal,  which 
it  was  impra&icable  to  prevent,  and  by  a  pro¬ 
hibition  of  commerce  in  Naples  and  Si- 
cilly  which  was  at  the  option  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  would  certainly  have  taken  place, 
the  fale  of  Newfoundland  fifh  would  have 
been  totally  annihilated.  Added  to  this,  the 
Norwegians  had  declined  the  making  Stock- 
fifh,  and  had  followed  the  Englifh  manner 
of  making  dried  fifh,  and  had  fupplied  the 
markets  in  the  Mediterranean  with  confider- 
able  quantities  of  the  latter.  The  expences  of 
the  war  were  now  mounted  to  more  than 
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twenty  millions  annually,  and  the  naval  and 
land  lervices  demanded  many  thoufands  of  our 
ufeful  lubjefts,  to  recruit  the  fleets  and  armies. 
It  was  now  evident  to  all  thinking  men,  who 
loved  their  country,  that  it  was  impoffible 
hoftilities  could  be  continued,  tho’  vi&ory 
Should  attend  every  enterprize  and  engage¬ 
ment,  without  the  ruin  of  England.  No  part 
of  the  Newfoundland  filhery  could  be  lon°- 
preferved,  becaule  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
flnd  markets  for  their  flfh  •  and  none  would 
adventure  in  that  trade,  where  there  could  be 
no  fale  for  their  commodities.  It  was  feen  that 
the  Norwegians  being  engaged  in,  and  ar¬ 
dently  purfuing  the  making  Baccalao,  would, 
by  a  few  years  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  that 
commerce,  ufurp  the  whole  :  and  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  other  nations,  by  being  accuftomed 
to  the  eating  that  Norwegian  produft,  tho’  it 
was  at  firft  lefs  pallatable  than  the  Englifh, 
would  by  cuflom,  be  brought  to  like  the  for¬ 
mer  equally  with  the  latter ;  and  that  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  fhould  the  war  continue  a 
few  years,  that  trade  and  the  profits  of  it, 
which  mull  now  be  refcinded  during  hoftili- 
ties,  would  then  be  loft  for  ever.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent,  that  tho’  this  fifhery  fhould  never  return 
to  us,  at  the  day  of  peace,  which  mult  at 
fome  time  arrive,  it  would  to  the  French;  be- 
caufe,  by  the  difcipline  of  their  religion  they 
confume  that  kind  of  food  which  we  do  not. 
The  minifiry  therefore,  feeing  the  kingom  in 
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that  ftate,  refpeCting  this  commerce,  the  great 
fource  ot  our  wealth,  and  the  nurfery  of  our 
feamen,  concluded  it  was  better  to  fuffer  the 
French  to  participate  therein,  than  by  a  longer 
war,  totally  to  exclude  ourfelves,  and  in  faCt, 
relign  the  whole  to  our  enemies.  By  this 
change  of  circumftances  there  was  a  caufe  for 
not  retaining  Newfoundland,  which  exifled 
not,  when  you  propofed  to  give  it  up. 

Tho’  the  conqueft  of  Martinique  and  the 
Havanah  were  pleating  circumftances,  yet 
thofe  who  faw  deeper  than  the  furface,  com¬ 
pared  the  expence  with  the  acquilition.  They 
were  convinced,  that  by  perfifting  in  war, 
and  even  by  taking  the  whole  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments,  we  fhould  fo  totally  exhauft  the  nation 
of  men,  and  load  the  manufactories  with  taxes, 
that  we  fhould  have  neither  hands  to  make 
any  confiderable  quantity  of  commodities,  nor 
a  power  of  exporting  them  occalioned  by  the 
enormous  price  at  which  they  muft  be  wrought ; 
and  that  in  confequence  of  this,  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  commercial  nation,  would  be  anihi- 
lated. 

Notwithftanding  the  loans  might  be  raifed 
for  the  fucceeding  year,  it  was  feen,  that  the  im¬ 
ports  which  muft  be  laid  to  pay  the  interefts 
of  them,  would  neceftarily  fail;  becaufe  the 
common  people,  whofe  confumptions  muft: 
fupply  the  greateft:  part  of  thefe  taxes,  were 
already  neceftitated  to  fpend  their  whole  in¬ 
come.  As  the  effeCt  of  this,  when  any  article 
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became  dearer  by  a  new  duty,  and  more 
money  was  required  to  purchafe  it,  they  were 
compelled  to  purchafe  lefs  of  thofe  commodi¬ 
ties,  which  were  already  taxed  to  the  full.  By 
thefe  means  what  the  revenue  acquired  by  the 
new  duty,  it  loft  in  thofe  which  had  been 
previoufly  impofed  ;  and  the  whole  income,  af¬ 
ter  the  addition  of  the  dew  import,  would  not 
exceed  what  was  produced  before. 

On  this  account,  it  was  forefeen,  that  a  few 
years,  perhaps  the  next,  muft  produce  a  nati¬ 
onal  bankruptcy,  lince  none  would  lend  mo¬ 
ney  on  parliamentary  fecurity,  when  they  faw 
that  fecurity  could  not  fupply  the  intereft.  To 

this  condition,  your  profulion  has  reduced  your 
country. 

In  confequence  of  this,  it  Was  evident, 
could  the  enemy  protrad  the  war,  but  a  few 
cam  pains,  and  there  could  exift  no  doubt  of 
that  ability,  fince  the  Spaniard  had  joined  him, 
that  tho’  they  fhould  be  defeated  in  every 
battle,  the  impoftibility  of  finding  the  fup- 
piies  producing  a  bankruptcy  would  compel 
the  Englifti  to  fue  for  peace ;  and  that  then 
the  vanquifhed  would  fettle  the  pacification 
as  they  plea  fed,  and  thus  this  nation  would 
be  undone  by  her  vidories  and  triumphs. 

Befides  thefe  confiderations,  there  was  ano¬ 
ther  yet  more  urgent,  becaufe  more  prefent.  It 
was  found,  that  tho’  many  thoufands  of  fub- 
jeds  were  wanted  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  thofe, 
whom  your  profufion  had  deftroyed,  in  our 

fleets 


fleets  and  armies;  yet  that  a  -  few  hundreds 
only  could  be  railed,  and  thefe  even  at  the 
enormous  price  of  twenty  guineas  a  man.  For 
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fer  victory  to  our  foes,  deemed  it  the  moft  fai 
lutary  meafure,  to  enter  upon  terms  of  paci¬ 
fication  ;  and  peace  was  concluded. 

By  this  treaty  the  neutral  illands  were  dir 
vided  ;  we  retained  Senegal,  all  Canada, 
Cape-Breton,  St.  John’s  and  the  other  parts 
of  North  America,  pofleffed  by  the  French, 
New  Orleans  excepted ;  and  the  river  Mif- 
fiffipi  was  made  the;  boundry  of  our  domi¬ 
nions  in  the  new  world.  We  acquired  from 
the  Spaniard,  St.  Auguftine  and  the  territory 
around  it ;  and  the  long  contefted  right  of 
cutting  Logwood  was  fettled  m  our  favour. 
In  Alia,  we  referved  our  conquefts ;  and  we 
preferved  our  Newfoundland  fifhery  by  the 
fpeedinefs  of  the  peace,  which  would  -have 
been  loit  by  a  continuance  of  the  war :  a  cir- 
eumftance  which  was  of  no  import,  when  yov 


had  propofed  to  reflore  the  French  to  that 
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priviledge,  becaufe  at  that  time  we  had  no 
rupture  with  Spain,  and  our  markets  were 
Hill  open. 

Now,  Sir,  I  would  defire  you  to  compare 
the  circumftances  and  motives  for  making 
peace,  as  they  exified  at  that  time,  and  tire 
territories  we  have  attained  ;  with,  thofe  which 
exifted  when  you  propofed  a  treaty,  and  with 
*  O  what 
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what  you  would  have  been  content,  to  have 
concluded  hoffilities ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  it 
will  be  found  that  the  terms  of  pacification 
Will  appear  adequate  to  our  fituation  and  con¬ 
quers,  preferable  to  thofe  which  you  would 
have  accepted,  and  that  you^  above  all  men, 
ought  to  think  them  adequate. 

'  With  what  face  then,  could  you  demand  of 
his  majefty,  a  difavowal  of  that  peace  which 
has  been  concluded ;  when  you  yourfelf  would 
have  induced  him  to  have  fubfcribed  a  worfe, 
after  your  rejeding  the  belt  which  could  have 
been  made,  the  refervation  of  all  our  con¬ 
quers;  and  which  was  propofed  by  the  French? 
Will  nothing  fatidy  your  cormorant  ambition, 
•lefs  than  reducing  your  king,  to  become  the 
mod:  abjed  being  of  the  realm  ?  plead  your 
excufe  by  that  infanity  which  has  frequently 
affeded  the  heads  of  your  family;  the  bed: 
apology  your  friends  can  offer,  and  you  can 
receive. 

In  this  manner  I  fhall  conclude  my  reafons 
for  fubfcribing  to  the  term  adequate  in  the  Bath 
addrefs,  and  for  not  beholding  your  mini  if  rv 
with  veneration. 

Having  advanced  thus  much,  in  favour  of 
my  fentiments  on  this  fubjed,  permit  me  to 
tell  you,  that  I  am  not  a  little  furprifed  at  your 
expreflion  of  unalterable  opinion,  in  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Allen.  From  your  pad:  condud, 
what  reafon  is  there  to  conceive  that  your 
opinion  would  ever  prove  unalterable  ?  is  it 

from 
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from  your  having  execrated  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole  and  his  meafures,  and  treating  your 
Sovereign  with  fcarce  lefs  indecency;  then 
receiving  a  port,  extolling  the  adminiftration 
of  the  former  to  the  ikies,  and  declaring,  that 
the  annals  of  the  latter,  were  the  whiteft 
in  the  Englifh  hiftory  ?  Is  it  from  receiving  a 
legacy  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  on  conditions 
of  never  accepting  a  poll,  and  then  fecuring 
yourlelf  by  parliamentary  authority  from  the 
penalty  of  repayment,  in  order  that  you  might 
accept  it?  as  you  did. 

.  Is  it  from  y°ur  relapfe  into  the  moft  invec¬ 
tive  declamations  againft  the  miniftry  of  the 
relhams,  then  receiving  another  poll,  and 
pronouncing,  that  their  conduit  had  proved 
the  moft  falutary  to  the  nation  ? 

, .  il  ffom  declaring,  that  fome  men  then  in 
lirgh  offices,  were  incapable,  of  difcharging 
the  duty  of  them,  thro’  want  of  intelleit ;  pro¬ 
curing  their  removal,  and  then  reinftating 
them  as  fufficient  men? 


Is  it  from  your  afferting  that  Hanover  would 
prove  the  millltone  which  would  fink  this 
kingdom  into  perdition,  and  then  encreafin* 
the  weight  of  that  miliftone  by  infinitely  mom 

expence  than  your  predeceflers  would  ever 
have  prefumed  to  have  done  ? 

Is  it  from  your  declaring,  that  neither  a 
man  nor  a  guinea  fhould  crofs  the  channel  in- 
.?  Ge[many,  then  tranfporting  more  of  both 
than  had  ever  been  known  to  have  been 
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tranfported  ?  is  it  from  pronouncing  that  Ger- 
inan  meafures  mutt  impede  or  prevent  the 
american  conquefts,  and  then  declaring,  that 
America  was  conquered  in  Germany?  And 
laftly,  that  no  one  pofiible  abfurdity  may  re¬ 
main  uncommitted  by  you,  is  it  from  your 
execration  of  the  peace,  peace-makers,  and 
peace-approvers,  and  then  demanding  Mr, 
Townfhend  as  your  affociate  in  the  fecretari- 
ifliip,  and  agreeing  with  Lord  B— e,  to  fcreen 
him  from  national  refentment,  in  order  />that 
he  might  repave  your  way  to  power  ?  but  ^our 

ijarrogance  ttpdemanding  from  your  S: - n, 

more  than  impudence  had  ever  atked  in  one 
fubjeCt  from  another.  You  were  defeated  ip 
the  preemption  of  your  demands  ;  and  hi$ 
Lordfhip  received  the  mortifying  conviction, 
that  no  favour  could  induce  his  M - y  to  for¬ 

feit  his  own  honour,  or  renounce  his  fubjeCts 
Welfare.  Is  it  from  thefe  inftances,  or  from 
what  part  of  the  hiftory  of  your  life  is  it  to  be 
inferred,  that  your  opinions  are  unalterable  ?  I 
am  fo  far  convinced,  that  a  contrary  and  alte¬ 
rable  difpolition  prevails  in  you,  that  I  would 
pledge  my  falvation  on  the  event,  fhould  his 
Majelty  propofe  to  reflore  you  to  power,  you 
would  now  accept  it  on  terms  of  approving 
the  late  miniflry  of  Lord  Bute,  and  every 
article  of  the  peace,  and  that  you  would  rife  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  ;  unembarrafTed  and 
unabafhed,  for  wherefore  fhould  you  decline 
a  repetition  of  what  you  have  fo  often  done, 

and 
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and  harangue  two  whole  houres  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  What  avail  then  your  “  declarations  in 
“  parliament  concerning  that  treaty,  ”  and 
what  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  your  affer- 
tion  of  unalterable  opinion,  Who  have  hitherto 
kept  none  unaltered  ? 

As  to  the  arguhient  of  the  *£ 
of  your  obeying  the  commands  of  the  Bath 
corporation,  *'  becaufe  of  your  different  and 
unalterable  opinion.  I  fee  not  that  it  contains 
the  lead  reafon.  Becaufe,  in  your  fecond  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Allen,  “You  declare  yourfelf 
“  their  fervant.  ’’  By  what  mo’ives  are  fervants 
obliged  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  With  their 
matters,  in  the  fervice  which  is  required  of 
them  ?  It  is  their  duty  to  obey,  ahd  not  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  contents  of  their  commiffions.  In 
what  manner  then  would  the  delivery  of  the 
addrefs  have  been  “  A  difavowal  of  your 
“  opinion  ”  ? 

When,  you  fay,  “  You  formed  your  opinion 
of  the  peace,  with  fincerity  according  to 
fuch  lights  as  your  little  experience,  and 
fmall  portion  of  underftanding  could  offer 
“  you.  ”  From  your  preceding  adtions,  I  can 
not  abftain  from  doubting  of  your  fincerity : 
and  was  the  opinion  of  your  parts,  as  humble 
as  you  affedl  to  exprefs  it,  you  would  have 
acquiefced  with  the  fentinients  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  who  voted  the  peace,  both  rea- 
fonable  and  adequate.  But  who  perceives  not 
that  trite,  paultry,  and  ironic  fneer,  which  is 
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conveyed  in  thefe  humiliating  words,  “  In 
“  leaving  others,  with  much  deference  to  their 
“  better  information,  to  follow  their  own 
“  judgment.  ”  Did  this  proceed  from  a  r™ 
naodelty,  would  you  have  declined  repiefent- 
inS  a  city  becaufe  the  conftituents  of  it  were 
of  a  different  opinion  from  yourfelf  ?  It  is  the 
infeparable  charafteriftic  of  modefty,  to  al¬ 
low  that  liberty  in  others,  which  fhe  herfelf 
alfumes.  No  Sir ,  this  haughty  conduct  which 
you  have  adopted,^  proceeds  from  the  fame  in- 
u  ting  and  tyiannic  fpirit  which  not  bearing 
a  difference  of  judgment  in  his  Majefty, 
and  his  privy  council,  difdains  the  citizens  of 

Bath,  who  prefume  to  entertain  a  different 
opinion  from  yourfelf. 

Such,  Sir,  are  my  fentiments  of  you,  and 
of  the  peace,  and  I  fhall  venture  to  affert 
“  that  your  equitable  and  good  friends  will  be 
tc  10  good  not  to  trouble  you  with  another  in- 
“  \d  tat  ion  to  reprefent  them,  ”  and  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  if  you  perfift  in  refufing  to  re¬ 
prefent  a  place  till  the  conftituents  are  unani- 
moufly  of  your  unalterable  opinion,  that  this  is 
the  laft  parliament  in  which  you  will  be  a  re 
prefentative.  - 

I  am  &c. 

Bath,  Auguft  30th, 

Another  Mfmber  of  the 
Corporation  of  Bath, 
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